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Herbert Tay 

January 18, 1960 

Interview Conducted by Robert S. Beall 
Transcribed by Andy Kung 

RB: Could you give me your name please? 

HT: My name is Herbert Tay. 

RB: Herbert Tay? And when did you go to sehool? When did you teaeh sehool out there? 

HT: From 1928 to 1937. 

RB: The year before the sehool closed down then? 

HT: Well that was the last year of the Voorhis School. 

RB: Oh that, ‘37 was? 

HT: Well let’s see, it ended in ‘38 I guess. From ‘37 to ‘38. June 1937. 

RB: June 1937. It actually closed down. Did it just lay dormant for a year? 

HT: No, didn’t Cal Poly take over and—? 

RB: They took over September 1938. They started classes. I believe, I could be wrong. My 
information is new too. I’ve been so you know [inaudible]. 

HT: Well, [inaudible],well I thought I left the last year that it was the Voorhis School for Boys 
and Heber Clewett stayed only one more year and then he came and taught in the same school as 
I did in Pomona after he left there. 

RB: How did you happen to get into the Voorhis School? 

HT: I was attending classes at Pomona College and Jerry Voorhis was there taking post-graduate 
work and also getting his teaching credential for California. He had come from Wyoming, and I 
met him there and heard that he was building a school. I wanted to have a look at it, and I asked 
him if he needed a teacher. He seemed to be glad to take me on, though I have never taught 
before. 

RB: Good way to start at that kind of environment and everything. 
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HT: I had thought of going in teaching perhaps in the public schools but that I saw that was a 
good setup over there. He was going to really make a goal; it wasn’t a shoestring venture. So, I 
thought it would be a good place for me to go. 

RB: How come—why did Mr. [Charles] Voorhis and Jerry decide to set it up [inaudible] Cal 
Poly do you know? Around here in San Dimas rather. 

HT: Uh, I think Mr. Voorhis had moved up to Pasadena and Jerry was headmaster of a boys 
school up in Wyoming and he came up to talk to his father about establishing a school for 
underprivileged boys and since they were in, his father was in Southern California, they decided 
to look for a location here. So, they looked all over and discovered that location. 

RB: They bought that from Mr. Johnson. 

HT: Yes, Mr. .Johnson 

RB: Do you remember offhand, how much that cost? Did he mention it? 

HT: It’s been awhile, as I remember they paid $150,000 for it. 

RB: 20 acres. 

HT: Yes. 

RB: That’s a real beautiful site. 

HT: Oh yes. 

RB: I drove there for the first time the other day and just the look at it. I mean it isn’t as beautiful 
as it used to be, I imagine, but even so the buildings and [inaudible]. 

HT: At this time of the year, it will begin to get green again out there. It will look nice. 

RB: You have a paper there; did you want to—? 

HT: No, I was looking for names here. This is the, every year Jerry sends out a list of addresses 
of former students and teachers who had been in Voorhis school and in case any names 
[inaudible]. 

RB: Could you tell me what subjects you taught out there? 

HT: Most of the time it was English, and then I had Biology. One class in Biology most of the 
time. I also taught Bible, we had Bible study for 7* and grades. I taught that. 

RB: How extensive were your setups? Did you just give an hour of Bible, and hour of Biology? 
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HT: No, Biology was as I remember it, three times a week an hour elass, three times a week. 
English, I’m not sure. I would have to look up some of my old reeords. It seems to me that it was 
every day, five days a week, and the Bible elass was twiee a week. 

RB: How did the boys respond to these classes? Were they pretty, on the average of the boys 
pretty good academically or? 

HT: Yes, only took them. I did most of the testing for the school and when we took the boys, 
they were just average boys. What I mean taking the cross-section of the whole school. The 
average would be about average for any school but because of our small classes in one case only 
six in a class and largest class I ever had was 17. For any one class that is one grade, sometimes 
we combined 7* and and had more but the largest class I ever had was 17. Consequently they 
got a great deal of individual attention and we had one class that by the standard for achievement 
test, scored one and a half grades above the average in the public schools and as a rule our 
classes after, they had been there a year or two were all much above the public school standards. 

RB: I understand that some of the boys were coached by Mrs. Dorsey, went down to the High 
School and got straight A’s and [inaudible]. 

HT: Well, that might be. They learned to study there for the reason that there were so few in the 
class and we could give them individual attention. 

RB: When you were out there at the campus, where did you live and what building? 

HT: Well, are you familiar with the campus? 

RB: Yes. 

HT: I lived on the building that’s next to the last on the west as you go down toward what was 
the infirmary. The last building down on the point, we lived on the right, the last one down right 
there. 

RB: Was this a house for you and your wife? 

HT: Yes, and I had a son. He was six years old when we went there. 

RB: Did he go to school there or did he go [inaudible]? 

HT: No, he went to San Dimas. 

RB: How many—did all the staff usually send their children in to San Dimas? 

HT: Yes, Mr. Clewett did. The only ones who had children in school was Mr. Clewett and me. 
We had other teachers, but they were either not married or in one case they had a baby while 
they were there and didn’t stay until the baby was ready to go to school. 
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RB: Can you remember any names of teaehers that were there? 

HT: Well, when I started there were only three of us. Jerry [Voorhis] taught, and I taught, and 
Heber Clewett taught and that was the first year of the sehool. Then later on, we had a man 
named Lawson Cooper and then we had a man named—he was Greek. It’s a little diffieult for 
me to remember. 

RB: Yeah, I ean remember in a moment. Was it? 

HT: Stuliano. 

RB: Stuliano. 

HT: Yes, his name was Stuliano. He later married and he and his wife started a private sehool, 
doing very well in Los Angeles. Taking people who, ehildren who have diffieulty with elasses in 
sehool and they are doing really well. Burke Riee—^who was the seeretary and bookkeeper for 
Mr. Voorhis Sr.[Charles Voorhis]—he did some teaehing with mathematies. And then Mrs. 
Dorsey who was one of the house mothers, she did some teaehing too, not mueh. She and Mr. 
Riee just did a little. 

RB: How about Mr. Stuliano? What did he teaeh? 

HT: I don’t remember what he taught. Mr. Cooper taught some English. 

RB: He also entered the press, didn’t he? [Inaudible] The publieations eame out of there. 

HT: Who was that? 

RB: Mr. Cooper did he have anything to do with the press? 

HT: Yes, yes that’s right he did. 

RB: I remember reading some of the books, and L.P.C at the bottom of it and [inaudible]. 

HT: Yes, it is, Lawson P. Cooper. 

RB: One other question. I’m not trying to be personal but to have, you know, sort of a eomplete 
baekground of what the sehool eaused and all these types of things to show the publie and the kids 
that are attending our sehools now, what type of benevolent person Mr. [Charles] Voorhis was and 
that’s what this information is for. So, any time I ask you anything personal, I hope you don’t take 
it that way. I mean, and I try to pry. What was the estimated eost of the buildings, do you reeall 
offhand? 

HT: They didn’t tell us that. But there were only a few hints that I got that might’ve made me 
guess. As I understood, the total endowment for the sehool when we left was a million and a half 
That was the endowment only, not the eost of the buildings. 
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RB: What do you mean endowment? 


HT: Well, invested money. The interest or the ineome from whieh was used to operate the sehool. 
Then I know I heard Mr. Riee say once (who was the bookkeeper for Mr. Voorhis) that they had 
made enough money on the rise in price in the stock market, Mr. Voorhis’ stock in the Nash 
[Motor] Company. That they could build that [inaudible] school building with it. That included 
the dining rooms, the kitchen, the school buildings and all just for the rise in price and Mr. 
[Charles] Voorhis sold his Nash stock when it was at the very highest. 

RB: [Inaudible] ‘29. 

HT: Yes, it was in early ‘29, and then he invested in other stocks. Principally Standard Oil 
California but a good many others that didn’t depreciate nearly as much as Nash stock. He was a 
rather canny businessman. He knew the market. 

RB: Do you know about this Bush and Voorhis Oil Company? Just a little background on it? 

HT: I don’t know much about it, no. Mr. Bush handled that mostly. Mr. Voorhis may have been 
interested in it financially, but Mr. Bush was the manager of it. 

RB: What buildings did they did build out there first? What buildings were erected? Was it the 
church? 

HT : They built the two cottages that are down west of the main building on the chapel. That would 
be, not the one right next to the chapel but I think they called them Rose and Sunset. That’s what 
they call them. Those were the first two buildings and the boys lived in Sunset cottage, and the 
school was in Rose cottage and I had an apartment there in Rose cottage. That’s all there was when 
they started building the chapel and the house for Mr. Voorhis at the same time. But those were 
finished first. 

RB: One other question, did they bring some boys out from back East? 

HT: Yes, he brought five or six boys from Montana. No, Wyoming. Excuse me. 

RB: Then after they built those two halls what came next after Rose and Sunset? 

HT: Well, his house was being built and the chapel was being built while we were there the first 
year and I think that they must’ve started the infirmary and the other two cottages that are up across 
from the swimming pool, just north of it. 

RB: And how about, didn’t the main building you say was built in the latter part of ’29? 

HT: I guess it was. 

RB: How about the swimming pool, was that—? 
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HT: Well it was a reservoir first, and they put that in right at the beginning. For the reason that 
they set out trees up there, I guess even before they started the buildings. The orange trees, the 
avoeados were put in a little later. But the orange trees were set out early and they needed the 
reservoir to irrigate the trees. 

RB: How were the working eonditions at the sehool? 

HT: The what? 

RB: How was, did you get a lot of eooperation from the students and teaehers? 

HT: Yes, Jerry was one of the best persons to work for I’ve ever known. He was always open to 
any suggestion, and if we made a suggestion as to how we eould ehange the eourse of study. We 
wanted to try something new in our elass, he would say go ahead by all means. We eould try 
anything we wanted and then he was always eooperating and willing to listen to any suggestion I 
said. He himself was a good administrator and kept things going very well. His father most of the 
time, I think managed the finanees of the sehool. Although, he didn’t spend mueh of his time right 
on the eampus. 

RB: How mueh—I’m not trying to be personal again—^but do you know what the average salary, 
just roughly just an average salary, what it had been for a teaeher out there at the time? 

HT: When I started, I got $1800 a year, and then I think I got it up to the $2400 by the time the 
Depression got bad and then they eut us baek to $1800 again. Then when I left there in ‘37, my 
salary was up there again about $2400. But when I eame over here to Pomona then, I was eut baek 
to $1900. 

RB: Publie sehools were paid less aetually than the Voorhis Sehool? 

HT: Yes. 

RB: And plus—you also got—did you have free room and board? [Inaudible]. 

HT: Yes, no, I didn’t get food. We had a house. We had our house furnished with all the utilities 
paid. Even the telephone, I paid for the telephone. But we let them give us food. 

RB: One other question, what are the boys—where did you take the boys [inaudible]? 

HT: I took many of them over or either up San Antonio Canyon or over to Big Pines Reereation 
Camp for tobogganing in wintertime. Those were the days where they had lots of snow. Usually 
we wouldn’t have to get mueh more than inside the mouth of San Antonio Canyon there as we 
eouldn’t even go any farther for the deep snow. Times have ehanged. 

RB: Yes, it has. [Laughs^ 
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HT: Then, in the summertime after about the first of seeond year, we started building a eamp up 
in Mammoth lakes region in the Sierra. Now the boys still have the eamp, they are men now of 
eourse. 

RB: [Inaudible] that the Voorhis foundation [Voorhis Vikings Alumni Assoeiation] that they were 
talking about. 

HT: Yes, that’s the Viking foundation or something of that kind. They ealled them the Voorhis 
Vikings. That was the niekname they took. We—it took us three or four years and about a month 
out of time in the summer to fix up that eamp, and then the boys used to go up there for a month 
or six weeks in the summer. 

RB: Mr. Clewett mentioned something about taking the boys down to Mexieo one time. Were you 
in on it? 

HT: Yes, he took a few. He took a truek. I don’t thi nk he had over six or eight in the truek. But 
they went down far as Ensenada. Farther than Ensenada, on beyond that. Of eourse, we had 
reereation and athleties right there on the grounds. The boys had to work Tuesday, Thursday after 
sehool it says. Tuesday and Thursday and four hours Saturday morning. Everybody had some work 
projeet they had to work on, and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday after sehool we had our 
athleties and I eoaehed football, and basketball and traek and Jerry eoaehed baseball, 

RB: Were you in a regular league with other sehools? 

HT: Yes, there was a league. I ean’t remember what they ealled the league. But it ineluded at that 
time, two junior high sehools in Pomona and boy’s publie and prep sehool and there was a sehool 
down where the California Baptist seminary is now. It was ealled Cal Prep; they were in our league 
too. 

RB: What do you think—do you remember any events that the kids used to do? Or you know 
something either funny or serious happenings while you were out there at the sehool? I know it is 
sort of a vague question, but you know [inaudible] or they. 

HT: Well one thing I ean remember that the boys had a great deal of freedom and so eonsequently 
one would get a dog somewhere and bring it up there and someone else would see he had one so 
he’d find an old stray dog and bring it up. That kept up until we had, we must have had 80 or 90 
dogs on the plaee and it was getting to be a problem with supplying those dogs with food so Jerry 
finally told them, he said, we don’t mind you having a dog and if you’re willing, but it’s taking so 
mueh money to feed these dogs that eould be used for other purposes we’d like to make a deal 
with you he said. I’ll get you one dog that’s for all the boys here and if you’ll be willing to part 
with all the dogs you have. As a rule, the boys always agreed to whatever Jerry suggested so they 
said all right. 

So, they got rid of their 80 or 90 dogs and he bought a pedigreed St. Bernard, that was a beautiful 
dog. They got him just as a pup of eourse but as the ease usually is when its everybody’s dog its 
nobody’s dog and nobody trained the dog and he got to be a nuisanee beeause he would ehew up 
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clothing he found and he would chew up bieycle seats and all the boys earelessly would leave him 
in the library at night. And it tried to get out and he’d serateh the door, the big marks on the door 
where the dog seratehed it. And lots of times he’d pull books off the shelf and ehew them up. It 
got so bad they finally have to give the dog away. They eouldn’t keep him, and gave them to a 
relative of Mrs. Voorhis who even though the dog was about a year and a half old, was able to take 
it and train and even then and next time we saw the dog, he was a very well-behaved dog and 
beautiful looking dog. He was a fine bred St. Bernard. 

RB: He literally ate himself out a house. 

HT: That’s right he did. 

RB: What other type of events you remember like that? You remember any of the stories? 

HT: I ean remember this, baek of the Voorhis sehool, south of it, was a large pasture. There used 
to be a horse’s pasture down there. The boys, espeeially from Wyoming or eowboy type, they were 
eonstantly going out there when they weren’t supposed to go and getting on the horses and riding 
horseback and it became quite a problem. We had to diseipline some of those boys quite severely. 
It almost broke their hearts not to be able to ride horses, but they were riding horses that didn’t 
belong to us. We were afraid they might harm or the horse or get hurt themselves. So, we had to 
stop that, it took quite a bit of persuasion. 

HT: I think sometime Jerry got a little provoked at some of the boys, I remember they were 
fighting and arguing baek and forth with eaeh other and finally grabbed a eouple of boys by the 
shoulder and knoeked their faee together; not too hard. 

RB: [laughs'] Just got to remind them. 

HT: [laughs] yes. But he got exasperated over their eonstant biekering. Over one another 
[inaudible]. I don’t know any other partieular. 

RB: How about that fire they had out there? How did that start that time down the canyon when 
they had a tree fort or tree house? They had a little fire. 

HT: Nobody knows how it started, there wasn’t anything serious to it. It was far enough from 
any of the buildings, there wasn’t any danger and I don’t think, it might have harmed just the tree 
it was in, but nothing else burned. Tree house burned; boys were always glad to say it was 
spontaneous eombustion. That’s their answer to it. 

RB: How about, not how about—did they have the Olympics train out there in the swimming 
pool? That’s a rumor that’s been going around. 

HT : Have what? 

RB: An Olympic team? Swimming team training in the swimming pool? 
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HT: No, the only thing closest to that, that I know was that there was a high jumper at USC 
[University of Southern California] who was a friend of, either he got acquainted with Mr. 
Voorhis or a friend of Mr. Voorhis, and they brought him out once to talk to the boys. I have an 
idea that he might have been on the American Olympic team because he jumped about, in those 
days, six feet seven inches. That was a good jump and the world’s record was 6’8” in those days. 
So, he’d come very close to the world record. His name was Stewart, Jim Stewart. 

RB: Do you remember any other people who came out there and gave talks to kids or? 

HT: Well, I personally thought we were quite honored to have the great Japanese social worker 
Kagawa come there. He was making a tour of the United States and he’d come here principally 
to have experts look at his eyes. He had some sort of glaucoma or something of the kind that 
looked as if he was going to lose his sight. But in the meantime, he stopped to see us, because 
one of the good thing that the Voorhis School boys did, I think they were always encouraged by 
Jerry to do this, was to go about breakfast on Sunday morning and then one evening during the 
week they had a meal of just soup or beans or something like that and the difference between 
what the meal cost and the regular meal was put in to a fund which they would send people 
anywhere that were in need or doing a good work. 

The boys sent money several times to Kagawa for his work in Japan and I think they sent an 
amount to about 90 dollars a week that they saved that way. Going without one meal on Sunday 
and all together not eating at all and having just a very simple meal like soup one night during 
the week. We had 65 boys and so Kagawa came here, and he knew what type of school it was. 

So, he wanted to see it and he talked to us at an outdoor chapel we had. One of the—I think one 
of the world’s great people had come there. There was a woman engaged in settlement work in 
London named Muriel Lester, I don’t know whether you’ve heard of her or not. 

RB: It sounds familiar. 

HT: But Muriel Lester was in this country and she came to the Voorhis School because we also 
had sent her money for her work in the slums of London, and they would send money to the 
striking coal miners in Kentucky or wherever they’d find that there was a need somewhere. The 
boys would send their money and they made quite a reputation for themselves. 

RB: Did the boys make the choices themselves or did Jerry? 

HT: Well, Jerry would hear about these places and he’d lay the choice before the boys and they 
make the decision. We had a student [inaudible] which there was a weighted balance or weighted 
voting. The Junior High School boys had one vote; the Senior High School boys had two votes. 
No, it was this way: The Elementary School one vote; Junior High two; each boy in Senior High 
had three votes; and faculty members had four votes. So that’s the way we weighted opinions in 
our voting, but it was democratic. 

RB: [Inaudible] Were there any other people you remember? Just names of, and I’m not trying 
to keep wearing out a subject it’s just— 
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HT: I don’t recall any right now. We have had people come to speak in the chapel. When we 
first came there, it wasn’t a famous person, but they had a regular full-time rector or whatever 
you call them from the Episcopal church. Jerry was Episcopalian and his father was, so they got 
an Episcopalian minister to live there all the time. 

RB: Dr. Balcom? 

HT: Balcom, yes and Dr. Balcom was there about a year I guess but I think he could see there 
wasn’t enough for him to do there full-time while just caring for a chapel and religious services, 
so he was only there for one year. I don’t think they had a full-time minister after that. We did 
have one other man who was an Episcopalian minister, I forgot his name now. Did anyone else 
mention it to you? 

RB: No, they said—Mr. Clewett—said you handled quite a bit of the religious training out there. 
HT: Yes, I did. 

RB: Do you know something about that? 

HT: We carried on our chapel services ourselves. Every Sunday morning, we had a chapel 
service which is something like a regular church service, and every [inaudible] one Sunday a 
month and I took the rest of the time and I’d take care of that for others too. The leading that 
chapel service, and one of the teachers there, there was one woman-teacher there named 
[inaudible] Nelson, now I am back to one of our teachers. Mrs. Nelson played the organ, so she 
was our organist and from time to time we had others. Jerry’s sister-in-law maybe it was, indeed, 
or his wife’s cousin. Her name was Eivingston. However, Helen Eivingston was there for a 
while; excellent singer and she was more in charge of what—^you call her dietician more than 
anything else—and she sang in the chapel services and we had speakers occasionally. The chapel 
became quite popular with people all over Southern California for weddings and I suppose it still 
is. 


RB: It is. We’ve had about 75 weddings in the last four years. 

HT: Yes well, it started when my sister-in-law wanted to be married and liked the chapel and 
was married there. She started it off and other people found it out that outsiders were using it for 
weddings and a friend of ours in Pomona got married there. 

RB: Was she the first person to be married there? 

HT: Yes. 

RB: What was her name? 

HT: When she was married, her name was Thornberry. They lived in Eong Beach and she 
married a fellow named Bill Thornberry who was a member of the police force of Eong Beach. 
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RB: In what year did she get married in the ehapel? 

HT: I don’t have any reeord of it, and I ean’t remember but it was probably a eouple of years 
after the ehapel was built. We didn’t have any weddings there right in the very beginning but 
after she was married people saw it was being done so they started, and it finally got to. Well that 
was my job too, I wouldn’t perform the wedding eeremony, but what I would do would be to 
show people the ehapel and sign them up and keep a reeord of the people that used the ehapel for 
weddings. 

RB: Was it free for weddings? 

HT: There wasn’t [a fee] at first. But when it got to be, so many eame. We first eharged five 
dollars and then another year or two, we boosted it to ten dollars, and I suppose now it’s even 
more. In those days, expenses weren’t so high when we first went there. 

RB: When the sehool got ready to elose down, do you remember any of the reasons for this? 

HT: Well the principal reason was that Jerry was elected to Congress you know. He had been 
elected to Congress a couple of years before and then he was re-elected, and his father had to 
spend more time with the school being the director of it and he didn’t want to do that. He wanted 
Jerry to take the school, he built the school for Jerry to be headmaster and when Jerry was in 
Congress and couldn’t be headmaster his father decided there was no use keeping the school 
going then because he didn’t want to do it then it looked as if Jerry was going to stay in politics. 

RB: How did Jerry happen to get into politics, do you remember? 

HT: Well I don’t think he looked for it himself, but he was a very good man and generous and 
friend of common people, the working man and all that and people around this district, in those 
days the 12* congressional district. They thought he’d make a good representative in Congress 
so they talk to him first and they wouldn’t consent at all but after a good many influential people 
talked to him, he decided well he’d thought maybe he’d have a service he could render there so 
he ran for Congressman from the 12* district and was elected as a Democrat. I think that 
Democrats then were in power. 

RB: Yes. 

HT: The two or three, I think he had three terms, and then [Richard] Nixon ran for the same 
office and was about time for the Republicans to get in, so Nixon was elected, and Jerry was out. 
By that time, the school was sold or given away and there wasn’t anything for Jerry to do at the 
school, so I don’t know what he did at first, but he went back East eventually. 

RB: Do you remember any little events that happened out there between the kids and Jerry or 
any other interesting stories about Jerry that you’ve heard? 

HT: Well things of that kind would be interesting. I’d have to think awhile, and nothing occurs 
to me in the spur of the moment. 
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RB: One story was told to me about when he was going to school, his father was sending him 
money and he took and [inaudible] people called the [inaudible] not to send more money because 
Jerry couldn’t live on it, and he said he was sending enough money so he asked the school 
officials to investigate it and see what Jerry was doing with the money. It turned out he was 
putting two other boys to his school and he had opened up the little [inaudible] for boys 
downtown in the lower income part of town. 

HT: He’s likely to do all that. I don’t think of any particular situation, of course Jerry even there 
dressed like one of the boys. When we first went there. I’d think he was 27 years old, 27 or 28, 
I’m not sure about that, and the way he dressed made him look like some of the boys and he 
helped them when we had a pigpen there. One of their projects was taking care of pigs. Jerry 
would very frequently be out there working with the pigs and one time some well-dressed 
dignified man came there and saw Jerry working with the pigs and he called him and said say 
sonny can you tell me where I can find Mr. Voorhis. Other times, he was mistaken for boys. 

RB: Did he tell them he was Voorhis? 

HT: Yes, the man was much surprised. It was his old shoes, something like the ones I wear were 
sort of traditional there. 

RB: Did Jerry’s wife do very much work in the school or did she have a busy home I’d imagine? 

HT: She—I think she took care of the Kindergarten for a while for the little children of faculty 
members when they were too young to go to school. I don’t think that she taught in the school at 
all. 

RB: Did you have any free time as a faculty member to go in town or go out or anything else? 

HT: Yes, yes, we had quite a bit of free time. It was a light schedule really. I, my first year there, 
I had to take an extra year in college to get my secondary teaching credential and so I only taught 
half time. Jerry paid me for teaching half time and let me take the other half time to go to college 
and get my credential. At that time, I was in Claremont Graduate School. 

RB: Must have been really nice. 

HT: He was generous and all that, and then at other times when I was teaching full time, I 
always had free periods, a couple of them a day and whenever we wanted to go anywhere, if it 
was something came up that made it necessary to go. He would always arrange for someone else 
to take our classes and let us go or there was always something the boys could be doing out on 
the farm so the boys would be sent out to work out on the farm and the teacher would take the 
afternoon off. Very easily done. 

RB: Can you think of anything else that we haven’t talked about that would be of interest to the 
school or to the public later on? Hopefully later on they will do something with it. 
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HT: Well, [pause]. 

RB: [Inaudible] 

HT: We did take a good many trips. Educational trips. We had a large bus that would seat, I 
don’t know remember how many, 35 to 40 boys and then we had a small Ford truck bus that we 
could get 15 or 20 in. We would usually take a bus and go for example to the Los Angeles 
Museum. We’d take them there and we would go down to the beach occasionally and other 
places. Huntington Museum too and when we were first there Mr. [Charles] Voorhis used to 
invite us to into Pasadena, he was staying there, that’s Mr. Voorhis Sr., invite us to the Vista de 
la Royale hotel where he was staying and take the whole bunch in there and gave them a dinner 
in the dining room with the hotel and then moving picture show afterwards. He’d have it set up 
right there in the hotel and show regular professional movies. One time when we were in there, 
they had their choice of pie or ice cream, and the waiter came around to several of the boys that 
made the same answer and came around said pie or ice cream and the boys said yes. 
Consequently, they got pie on the ice cream. 

But that, he did that for a while, and then for me, since I was a coach, Mr. Voorhis was one of 
the stockholders in the Tournament of Roses Association and as a consequence he had a box on 
the fifty yard line in the Rose Bowl and we always had first choice of tickets so I got, every year 
he’d asked me to bring in some of the football players to see the New Year’s day game and he’d 
get ten tickets and I’d choose 8 or 9 of the boys and take 9 of the boys and myself and I saw the 
New Year’s Day game every year I was there. 

RB: I’ll be darned. 

HT: Then, it so happens that while we were there. The Olympic games were being held in Los 
Angeles, and we got five season tickets for boys and two for adults both to the Coliseum and to 
the swimming stadium so that every day we took boys in to see the Olympic games. I didn’t 
always take them but some, two adults would go, and they take five boys and he, Mr. Voorhis, 
paid for all the tickets. Season tickets for Olympic games. 

RB: Where was, where did your boys, what boys came from the most distance? I mean how far 
away did the school [inaudible] people? 

HT: After, when it was first started, Jerry brought the boys from Wyoming, but after that they 
were all from Southern California except one boy that Ms. Lester in England suggested might 
benefit by coming here. So, he took a little English boy who came all the way from London, 
from the slums of London. He was a good boy, and other than that they were all from Southern 
California, and usually you know they are boys from broken homes, sometimes full orphans and 
the principal requirement was that the boys needed a home and somebody to care for them. And 
there were none who had any court record or any trouble with the law at all. We didn’t take that 
type of boy, but just the boys who were unfortunate and not having anybody to care for them. 

And so, Jerry took them and he was their father and the house mother was their mother and they 
had a home environment as much as possible. They were not selected on the basis of their ability 
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or anything like that and as I said before, our boys were just average. That is that some bright 
and some were pretty dull, but the average was just the average for the average of the boys in the 
sehools. But their aehievements were higher. 

RB: How many of the boys do you think went on to school after that, of course the Depression 
years and everything? 

HT: I would say not over 10 or 15 percent of them went on to college. One of them went on to 
college and became Superintendent of schools down in Coronado and then was Superintendent 
in Covina quite a while. I don’t know just where he is now, but I think he is over there at Azusa 
or San Dimas, and another one is Superintendent up at Santa Paula and other boys that went on 
to college. I don’t know what. There weren’t many but— 

RB: Ben [inaudible] went on didn’t he? 

HT: Yes, Ben went on and came out as a lawyer. 

RB: He was a Captain in World War II too. 

HT: Probably some of the boys told you more about what the boys have done. 

RB: Well, the two I interviewed last time, mentioned they got together over in the Philippines. 
HT: Yes. 

RB: It is one of these spontaneous things that appear of anywhere in the world that could’ve 
been at this time. Four boys in the Voorhis School from Voorhis happen to meet same time, 
same day. 

HT: Not all of them, not many of them went to college, but all of them are that I know of, are 
doing very well now. They are what I mean is good dependable citizens and good character, have 
families and so forth. 

RB: College is the criteria for success by any means. 

HT: No, not at all. The boys are, if they have good character and are doing their part in the 
community and getting along fairly well financially as all of them are. Why that’s it. 

RB: Do you know if Mr. Voorhis helped any of the boys go on to school later or? 

HT: I think he helped some of them yes, one that was going to school right near the beginning. 
His name was Bill Tidmarsh; I’m pretty sure Jerry helped him. There were only a few who went 
to college while we were there. Some of them went to junior college. Now that’s too, I don’t 
know about many, quite a few about the junior college. Four-year college, I don’t think there was 
so many that graduated. I think more than, two or three of the O’Briens went through college. 
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RB: I read some of his work and he was really good voice, far as his poems and the type of 
thing. [Inaudible] Wrote the poetry. 

HT: Yes, oh well. We had lots of them that wrote good poetry, Ben was one. 

RB: Yeah, I just had to remember his because he wrote the one about the trotting feet about the 
Depression. I thought that was really— 

HT: Yes, Jerry was the one that encouraged them to do the creative writing. 

RB: Was it he and did he just—how did he go about this you know? 

HT: r m not sure, oh you mean the poems? I don’t know how he went about in inspiring them to 
do it except just by being rather idealistic himself, but he kept a record of all those that were 
written and he kept copies. He was very much interested in it and kept the copies and I think 
Lawson Cooper then carried it on after Jerry, after he came and I’m pretty sure he’s the one who 
had them printed. 

RB: His name is in the book. Do you remember when Mr. Cooper came, offhand do you know 
what year or just? 

HT: No, r m not sure whether or it was three or four years after I went [inaudible] school started 
or not. I was there the year it started, and I taught half-time, Mr. Clewett taught Science, and 
maybe some, no not Math, I taught Math. But Jerry taught, so three of us were teaching but we 
only had a few boys that first year. I can’t remember how many, about a dozen, I think about 12. 

RB: What was the top, what was the largest amount of boys you had there at one time? 

HT: I would say very close to 65, it wouldn’t be more than 68 or less than 63 but I’d say 65 is 
about it. 

RB: And would you say it remained pretty constant throughout? 

HT: Yes, yes, they—after the first two years I think they had just put facilities they have there 
now and well when the school finally stopped and so they could only take that many. There was 
always a waiting list for 2 or 300 hundred. We just couldn’t take them. 

RB: Well thank you very much sir. I certainly appreciate your time. Is there anything else you 
could think of that would, you would probably think of something after I leave? 

HT: Yes, I will but right now I don’t think of anything. I suppose amusing incidents are what 
you’d like, and I’m not sure of those. 

RB: Well I know it’s a little hard to remember those you know. [Inaudible] Thank you very 
much. 

End of interview 
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